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FOREWORD 



The Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Program had its beginning in the 
summer of 1966 when the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory received 
a project-planning grant from the National NDEA Institute for Advanced Study 
in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth. Based on the belief that small liberal arts 
colleges afford a large untapped source of potential teachers of the culturally 
disadvantaged, the Laboratory invited institutions of this type in the midwest 
region to participate in the program. 

The commitment to academic excellence and the deep concern for human wel- 
fare traditionally demonstrated by these Institutions seemed to provide a 
natural basis for the recruitment of teachers for this program. Individually 
such institutions are generally unable to develop a specific program for the 
preparation of teachers for the culturally disadvantaged. Thus, joint action, 
utilizing the resources of several colleges within the area, seemed feasible. 

Thirteen liberal arts colleges and the public school systems of Kansas 
City, Kansas and Kansas City, Missouri began in the fall of 1966 to develop 
a cooperative program. In March 1967, two additional colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Kansas City joined the group. Since then, an addi- 
tional liberal arts college and Lincoln University have joined the cooperative 
effort. Through a grant received this year from the Danforth Foundation, 
plans are being made to extend the program to the Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
and Wichita, Kansas areas. 

"Operation Probe" provided educators from across the country an oppor- 
tunity to explore the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Program, the 
problems of educating teachers for the inner city, and teacher education 
in general. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Following closely on the heels of the April 1968 riots that came 
in the wake of Dr. Martin Luther King’s assassination, 130 educators from 
22 states, the District of Columbia, and Canada assembled In Kansas City, 
Missouri for the Eighth National Clinic sponsored by the Association for 
Student Teaching. 

Although the primary focus was the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education 
Program (CUTE) In Kansas City, it was by no means the extent of the clinic. 
Urban teacher education, and in fact, the whole of teacher education came 
under consideration. 

Under the direction of Dr. Grant Clothier the planning committee ar- 
ranged a varied program including formal presentations, group interaction, 
discussions, visits to inner-city schools and neighborhoods, and oppor- 
tunities to probe the intern teachers and the CUTE staff. 

The exciting picture of the challenges and the urgencies of urban 
education as well as the encouraging aspects of the CUTE program emerge 
In this report. The role of smaller liberal arts colleges in providing 
effective teachers for inner-city schools, the merits and the rewards of 
a true and genuine partnership, and the evidences of what can be accomplished 
by spirited and dedicated leaders can be seen. 

It is hoped that this might serve as a record for those who had the 
privilege of participating and a source of ideas and inspiration for those 
not able to attend. 

Dr. Grant Clothier, who directed the clinic, to Dr. Richard Collier, 
who lent his support and that of the Association for Student Teaching, to 



the presenters and panelists who provided so much Intellectual stimulation, 
to the entire CUTE staff, to the wonderfully energetic and dedicated Intern 
Teachers, and to those who prepared this monograph, we are all deeply In- 
depted. 

I am sure that those who contributed to the success of the clinic and 
the preparation of this publication will be satisfied If their efforts chal- 
lenge some to reexamine their commitment and contribution and to take action 
on that ^Ich Is today's most urgent concern — urban education. 

James F. Collins, Chairman 

Clinics Committee 

Association for Student Teaching 



II. TEACHERS FOR THE INNER CITY: HOW DO YOU GET THERE FROM HERE? 



John Egerton 

There is an oft-told story about a stranger driving in New England who 
came to a fork in the road. A sign saying "Bangor" had arrows pointing 
in both directions, so the man pulled off to the side and flagged a farmer 
coming along behind him. "Does it matter which road I take to Bangor?" he 
asked. The farmer replied, "Not to me." 

That story belongs in the category of New England Traveler's tales with 
the one about the man who told a stranger seeking directions to Boston, "You 
can't get there from here." These are old stories, no longer as funny as they 
once were, but they lead us into the subject at hand — teacher education and 
the inner city. Teacher education is an old story in Itself. In the past 
ten years, racial discrimination and poverty have been rediscovered in this 
country; In the course of trying to erase these scars we have focused a lot 
of attention on education. More questions than answers have come forth, one 
of them: How and where do you recruit, prepare and assign well-qualified and 

effective teachers for the neediest schools, many located In our big cities' 
ghettos. Teacher education institutions have frequently answered with the 
same unconcern or resignation as the New Englanders in those stories: "It 

doesn't matter to me," or "You can't get there from here." 

Neither bussing nor compensatory education offer permanent solutions 
to the problems of inner-city schools. The school park concept requires 
more time and more money than we now have. We are left with the necessity 
of making education in these schools as good as it can possibly be. One 
essential component of high-quality education Is superior teachers. 
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What Is a superior teacher? Where are the superior teachers? How 
do you get them Into the ghetto schools? These are questions which show 
how hard It Is to get there from here. I would like to look at a few of 
the problems that make the Journey so hard. 

The first obstacle to finding superior teachers for the Inner city Is 
the fact that few colleges and universities are turning out such teachers. 
The Inner-city teacher education program here Is one of the few of Its kind. 
The overwhelming majority of teacher education Institutions are not pro- 
ducing new teachers prepared to cope with the problems of the Inner-city 
school. A survey conducted by the Southern Education Report showed that 
only 16 percent of the colleges and universities In 17 southern and border 
states. Including Missouri, have made any Improvements In the past five 
years to Improve the preparation of teachers to work with children who 
are the victims of poverty and discrimination. On the basis of casual In- 
quiries we believe this Is representative of the national pattern. 

Less than one Institution In ten Is turning out graduates which the 
colleges classify as "very well prepared" to teach In the Inner city. Only 
one-third of the Institutions have more teacher candidates practice teaching 
In poor-neighborhood schools than they had five years ago. Only one-fourth 
of the Institutions are sending more graduates Into Inner-city teaching jobs 
than they were five years ago. Teacher edC^atlon Is still primarily an 
enterprise In a middle class setting, where white, middle class professors 
Instruct students of the same class, provide them with practice teaching 
assignments In white, middle class schools and give them jobs In the same 
schools. 
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That’s part of the problem: teacher education institutions are not 

preparing new teachers for jobs among minorities and the poor. Another 
dimension of the problem is related. Negroes are disappearing from the 
teaching profession. Another survey which Southern Education Report re- 
cently conducted revealed that desegregation in the South is eliminating 
Negro principals. I'Thereas Negroes usually presided over all-Negro schools, 
they are almost systematically excluded from prlnclpalshlps in desegre- 
gated schools. The same is true with teachers to a lesser extent. There 
are numerous examples of Negro teachers not being retained when formerly 
segregated schools are combined, and few new teachers hired by these schools 
are Negro. 

In St. Louis 27 Negro principals head olraclal schools; only two of 
the schools have a white enrollm.ent as high as ten percent. In Kansas City, 
we were told that there are ten schools with white and Negro students and 
Negro principals, but all ten of them are 98 percent or more Negro. New 
York City has seven Negro principals in more than 850 schools. 

There is a declining opportunity for Negro teachers, principals and 
administrators. The percentage of Negroes entering teacher education pro- 
grams is declining because they see no future. This decline is apparent in 
both undergraduate and graduate programs . 

The people who know poverty or discrimination are being turned away 
from teaching. The people in teacher education institutions don't know 
poverty and discrimination, can't understand iti don't particularly want to 
become involved with the victims, and don't know how to reach and teach 
such children. 
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We confront a wall separating the Inner city from the rest of society. 
Our system of education Is designed to serve the rest of society, geared 
to the white and the financially Independent. 

The experts must solve these problems. I have no qualifications at 
all to say who should teach In our public schools, nor how they should be 
trained, nor how they should be recruited or assigned or rewarded. All I 
can do Is pass on to you what I see and hear when I travel around looking 
at schools and talking to educators and asking a lot of nosey and Imperti- 
nent questions. I*m sure none of this Is news to you. You see and hear 
the same things. But for what It's worth, let me recapitulate by ticking 
off a few Items: 

*Few colleges prepare teachers for minority and low-income children 
In the urban ghetto and the rural slums. 

*Fewer Negroes are choosing education as a career because their op- 
portunities are declining. 

*The race and class orientation of teacher education and public schools 
discourage Negroes from participating and mean that those who do participate 
are uninformed about and uncommitted to the needs of school children of a 
"different" race and class. 

*The Teacher Corps has fallen on hard times because It brought under 
critical scrutiny the means and ends of teacher education. 

*Teacher education tends to be the servant, supporter and psrpetuator 
. of the white, middle class. 

^Schools of education have developed a new specialty, special educa- 
tion. It prepares teachers for the physically and mentally handicapped. 
Another category of exceptional children Is the culturally different. 
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(We called them disadvantaged for awhile, because \^q could see nothing in 
their culture that was valuable.) Perhaps preparation of teachers for cul- 
turally different children should become another category of special educa- 
tion. Maybe if we got into it we could discover that our own blind spots 
have kept us from seeing and appreciating some valuable qualities missing 
in ojUT lives. Maybe we really could learn how to reach, teach, understand, 
accept, appreciate and serve these children. 

There are things v/e must leamj we must admit mistakes, accept change. 
These admissions and this acceptance are painful and costly. Miat you are 
doing in this teacher education project is enormously encouraging. It tells 
m.e I am probably talking to the i^rong audience. You can get there from here 

and it does matter which way you go. T i/ish you an eventful and rewarding 
journey . 



III. ACROSS THE 00UNTRY--WHERE THE ACTION IS 

Richard E. Lawrence 

It Is a pleasure to greet you this morning on behalf of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and Its NDEA National Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study In Teaching Disadvantaged Youth. I am especially 
pleased to have this opportunity to publicly congratulate Grant Clothier 
and his colleagues In the CUTE program on the success of their efforts In 
Kansas City. The Association and the Institute are proud to have made a 
contribution to the Initiation and support of this Important program. Many 
more such efforts will be necessary If we are to meet the demands on teacher 
education In these difficult times. 

The complexity of current social problems frequently leads to actions 
or proposals In education, as In other areas of human endeavor, which are 
Inconsistent with long-range goals we presume to seek. Policies which will 
provide consistency and rationality to our activities are often non-existent. 

An example of this kind of confusion appears In this morning's news- 
paper report on Governor Docking's speech to the Chamber of Commerce yester- 
day. He concluded that the nation will find solutions to today's problems 
as It has found the answer to seemingly Insurmountable problems In the past. 
He warned the members of the Chamber of Commerce against a defeatist attitude 
and those vdio say we have a sick society that Is morally corrupt. But, he 
also concluded that It Is perfectly natural that the social upheavals we 
have had In recent weeks should be met In the way that they have with a 
show of force by local police, state guardsmen and reserves to bring order 
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again. In my opinion, If this Implied policy prevails, we are going to be 
worse off, if that is possible, than we are at the moment. 

In light of present circumstances, I have taken the liberty of changing 

the topic of my discussion for this morning. I was asked to talk about 
"Where the Action Is." After spending a good deal of time making notes 
about where I thought the action was, I recognized that a lot of it is here 

In Kansas City. Further reflection has convinced me that it is fair to say 

that in spite of our efforts to date, the AACTE and Its member Institutions 
haven't really been working on the problems of Inner-city education; we Just 
think we have. It's time we, and you, come to terms with today's realities 
and seriously seek radical solutions to our problems. I would like to speak 
on these problems this morning. I recently read the December 1967 Issue of 
Theory Into Practice published by Ohio State University. This Issue Is en- 
titled "Teachers We need." I recommend It to you. It deals with many cur- 
rent problems of teacher education; It Is full of Ideas. There Is only one* 
place In the document, however, which gives attention to the central problems 
of the Inner city: segregation and the problems of racially, socially, and 

economically deprived people. That seems a gross oversight. It's still a 
good volume, but It reminded me that most of the time we are not talking 
to the real Issues In teadier education. 

More to the point, I think, Is the entire 1968 winter Issue of Harvard 
Educational Review which discusses the equalization of educational oppor- 
timltles. It Includes useful Information bearing particularly on the concerns 
^Ich are bothering me at the moment. I have drawn heavily on Its contents 
In idiat follows. 
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My 6xp6rl6nc68 th6 Nsti.onAX Instltuts during th6 p&st two ysdrs 

have made me realize that the racial problem and the socio-economic problem 
we currently face In the schools must be given first priority If we are to 
make any difference In urban education. If my recent professional experi- 
ences had not moved me to this position, living through the past few weeks 
In Washington, or In Kansas City, certainly would have. In an article In 
the Harvard Educational Review David Cohen makes a point that seems appro- 
priate as we consider our problems here. "The sources of racial Inequality 
In educational opportunity are very deeply Imbedded In the social structure 
of cities and their school systems. Remedy for these conditions lies In 
changing those structural features of urban education which produce and sus- 
tain Inequity. It Is, therefore, a bit wide of the mark to focus attention — 
as Is too often done on unique personalities and programs which flourish In 
the face of severe adversity; this can become an exotic form of tokenism".^ 
Cohen suggests Instead that we need to give attention and lend support 

to the consideration of basic policy problems In urban education and In 
education In general. 

It Is on these grounds that I have decided to change from talking about 
Vhere the Action Is," to a more general discussion of basic policy Issues 
as I see them In teacher education. 

Initially, there are three assumptions that I would like to make clear. 
First, the alienation of youth from society, schools, teachers, parents and 
other adults. Is a general problem affecting all levels and groups In our 
society. It Is not just an urban problem, not just a "disadvantaged" pro- 
blem. It Is a problem, however, which Is aggravated by the conditions 
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associated with the complexities of urban living and by the minority status 
of large portions of the urban population. 

A second assumption Is that the fundamental problem of our time Is 
the problem of equalizing educational opportunities, particularly for Negroes, 
although other minority groups are also faced with this problem. Other pro- 
blems such as environmental pollution, population control, transportation, 
world peace, are Important, but It seems to me that when we are talking 
about urban education, they are second priority problems. 

A third assumption Is that action In teacher education can best be as- 
sessed and analyzed by examining the ways such action deals with Important 
Issues In teacher education. It Is what we do In this regard, not what we 
say, that counts. 

In talking about Issues , It Is easy and dangerous to dichotomize the 
choices Involved and to talk as If the resolution of Issues was an elther/or 
matter. If I slip Into that position, please forgive me and remember that 
I know most Issues should be viewed on a continuum and can be dealt with In 
a variety of ways. In the remainder of this presentation I will Identify 
some basic Issues In teacher education and point out some of the things 
which are being done to deal with them. 

First: What purposes of education should underlie our development of 

teacher education? Should we be preparing teachers to function effectively 
In educational systems as they now exist or should we be preparing teachers 
who can and will act as change agents? The Issue In broader terms Is 
whether we shall seek to further an open society or support the continuation 
of the relatively closed society which has been the Implicit goal (actual 
outcome) of traditional educational arrangements. Present arrangements 
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appear to be pushing us rapidly toward a society of two cultures • Although 
we may be sympathetic under present conditions, with the interest and at- 
tempts of "black power" people to create quality schools of their own, in 
the long run, we have to hope we can help them see that this is not going 
to be an appropriate long-range solution for our society. I don’t mean to 
reject their point of view. We need transitional strategies to get from 
separatism or segregation to where we need and want to be. To paraphrase 
and abbreviate the viev/s of Dr. Arthur Pearl, an open society requires the 
kind of education whose purposes are to give all young people real equality 
in occupational or vocational choice. We are not providing that at the 
moment. Appropriate education provides preparation for full participation 
in a democratic society. In addition, education for an open society gives 
students an opportunity to become culture carriers — to know what is good 
from the past, to learn what is known about the world and the people in it. 
Finally, preparation for participation in an open society demands opportunity 
for attainments in the areas of inter- and intra -personal relations . Tlie 
achievement of such objectives demands tolerance for deviancy i^rhich most of 
us in education lack. Serious commitment to these basic objectives for our 
schools will demand substantial change in teacher education. 

A second issue grows out of the issue of purpose: To what extent 

should the purposes of society determine or influence educational purposes? 
James S. Coleman, in a discussion of his report on equality of educational 
opportunity, makes a useful distinction between educational purposes and 
social purposes.^ He points out that it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
given the social purposes of education, i.e., to provide real equality of 
opportunity for all, to at the same time meet the narrower educational 
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purpose of bringing children up to ’’academic level.” When there is a con- 
flict, which should receive priority? This Is an issue we have to deal 
with. More specifically, what position shall education and teacher educa- 
tion take toward racial and socio-economic segregation In our society? How 
shall we respond to what Daniel Levine calls the ’’Integration-Compensatory 
Education Controversy?^ David Cohen notes that the compensatory education 
approach (efforts to provide in any situation the kind of extra help needed 
to bring pupils up to their grade level) and the integration approach which 
would mix people as a means for bringing about equal educational opportunity , 
are both In the tradition of liberal-social reform. Each seeks to ’’make of 
the schools an Instrument for removing the educational consequences of social 
and economic inequities which society gratuitously Imposes upon small chil- 
dren.”^ But the two approaches are significantly different In that they 
locate the focus of the problem in different places. The commitment to a 
policy of integration as a means for dealing with the problems of education 
puts the blame on the system. Ck>mpensatory education puts It on the child. 
Cohen believes that, ’’the leading public policy question currently appears 
to be whether to take students and school attendance patterns as they are 
and seek to Improve Negro achievement by improving educational quality In 
existing schools or to desegregate the schools and thus Improve educational 
opportunities for Negro students.”^ Levine concludes that the differences 
expressed are ”a spurious and wasteful argument between schools of thought 
that turn out to compliment each other as much as they contradict or detract 
from one another.”^ In either case. It seems clear that compensation or 
integration. If they are to be successful, will require fundamental change 
In the schools and very large expenditures of money. This is the central 
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fact we must face. In teacher education at the moment* we are primarily 
Involved In Implementing programs for compensatory education. We are stress- 
ing compensatory education programs. If the social purposes of education 
are now primary, as I believe they are, our present approaches are Inadequate, 
If not disastrous, because they only serve to Institutionalize the very se- 
gregation we must eliminate. 

Now, to turn to some related Issues. One Issue Involves how we define 
teacher education. Are we really In a position to prepare and expect all 
teachers to be prepared at the same level? As L. 0. Andrews notes, "There 
Is a growing realization that It may very well be unrealistic to assume that 
this country can select, prepare and keep In the schools 2,000,000 outstand- 
ingly competent people of the type generally desired as professional teach- 
ers."® I am not In a position to suggest that we know how to select people 
who will become professional career teachers. Nevertheless, I suspect we 
cannct continue to Invest our resources as If everybody entering teacher 
education were going to become a teacher In the full sense of the word. We 
know they are not. We have to find ways to deal with this fact more effi- 
ciently. 

The Syracuse University Urban Teacher Education Program has developed 
some selection procedures that seem to be working well. They have Identi- 
fied two personality dimensions, strength and sensitivity, as the basis for 
selection of prospects for their training program. They can predict by 
role-playing. Interview, etc., with some degree of accuracy, which people 
are going to be able to succeed In the urban situation. We need more work 
In this area. To return to the basic Issue, we must stop pretending that 
we have the resources and the know-how to prepare all teachers In the same 
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way. Mr. Hazlett earlier mentioned the differentiated utilization of staff. 
It seems the two Ideas are Interrelated. Other aspects of this problem have 
to do with Ideas that come out of the so-called "New Careers" proposals. 

This does not just mean using teacher aides as such. There are few real 
"new career" programs that I can call attention to. One In Minneapolis seems 
to be well-developed. There Is one In Oregon, one In Oakland and several 
others. The dual purpose of these programs Is to provide additional help 
In school through people who are not fully accredited, but who can serve as 
links to the community, and to provide socially meaningful jobs for these 
people. The hope Is that the programs will develop career routes which 
make It possible for a person to get Into the action without prior prepara- 
tion, enabling him to move to a full professional status. If this Is his 
desire. These are difficult programs to Initiate. In addition, they will 
help little If they result In the utilization of "new careers" personnel 
for promoting business as usual In education. 

Does preparation of teachers for the Inner city require specific pro- 
grams, or Is good teacher education the same for all teachers? The National 
Institute has faced the question of whether we are really concerned with the 
Immediate and demanding problem of preparation of teachers for the disad- 
vantaged or \diether we are trying to find ways to Improve teacher education 
In general. My personal view Is that we had better get this special problem 
separated from our other problems because we are In a period of crisis and 
cannot afford to rejuvenate all teacher education before we meet the demands 
of the moment. But the question remains an Issue with whldi every teacher 
education Institution must deal explicitly. 
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Programs for the disadvantaged or programs for teachers of the dlsad- 
vantaged currently have top priority In the Office of Education* Tliere are 
no funds available at the moment but one- third of whatever funds are appro- 
priated for the Education Profession's Development Act will be earmarked 
for the disadvantaged* There will be also a heavy emphasis on preparation 
of teachers for early elementary levels * We have to be concerned about 
the lack of Influence these special programs, Institutes, experienced teach- 
er fellowships , and the Teacher Corps have had on general teacher education 
programs* We have to be very much concerned with sharing what we learn In 
special programs with the general teacher education program* 

I 11 mention only briefly some other Issues with which we ought to be 
concerned* One has to do with whether preparation for teaching the disad- 
vantaged should be offered at the pre-service level or through In-service 
programs* Most of the special efforts funded by the Federal government 
have been directed at In-service teachers* The relationship between pre- 
service and In-service Is a matter of concern* There Is the Issue of 
whether we can adequately prepare people In pre-service programs or whether 
It must be primarily done through In-service training* 

A related Issue has to do with the relative role, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities of the schools as compared with higher Institutions In the 
preparation of teachers* The AST-AACTE book. Partnership Teacher Education , 
deals id,th this general Issue of roles and relationships* We have to con- 
sider who ought to be doing the job* I have reservations a’'out the Inclina- 
tion to pass the ball to the public schools* I think this may be a way of 
copping out for those In higher education* 



We have talked about the need to get teachers of teachers more in touch 
with today's realities, this Is where the Triple T Program presumably will 
have Its major impact. Another program sponsored by the Office of Education, 
the Trl— University Project, gives teachers of elementary teachers special 
In-service preparation. Through this program the University of Nebraska, 

New York University and the University of Washington are developing ways 
to prepare better teachers of teachers. There Is the continuing problem 
of the relationship between educationists and our academic brethren In 
liberal arts colleges. The Fourteen Professor's Project of the National 
Institute Involved academic professors, who committed themselves to teach- 
ing In disadvantaged schools. They worked directly with teachers to get 
some feeling for the problems the teachers face In the classroom. It was 
discouraging to find that In almost every case these professors said the 
experience had been a diversion. They reported they would have been better 
off In terms of status In their college or university If they had stayed 
on campus and worked In seminars or on research. In every case, however, 
they did learn that the school situation was somewhat different than they 
thought It was and that the teacher's job Is a complex, challenging one. 

Through the National Institute we brought students and beginning teach- 
ers together to tell us what they thought was wrong with teacher education. 

We asked how teacher education could be Improved. They responded with the 
kinds of things we all know and haven't been able to do much about: early 

laboratory experiences, more Involvement In their own education, more at- 
tention to the real problems of education. 

There are a whole series ,of Issues that have to do with strategies for 
change. There Is a question of whether we can be evolutionary In our efforts 
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or whethor the situation Is so bad It demands radical and revolutionary 
treatment. This morning John Egerton and I talked about the difficulties 
colleges and universities have In making some kind of accomnodatlon to 
"high risk" students. Programs for such students are very limited In their 
Impact, because of Institutional rigidities. They are also limited In 
terms of the number of students they can serve. We may have to go through 
a transitional stage of Independent, free universities that will get us out 
of the tragic rigidities of the syjtem as we know It. The Bureau of Re- 
search In the Office of Education Is Just now Initiating the Teacher Educa- 
tion Development Program. There Is Implied In this project quite a differ- 
ent strategy for bringing about change. Models for teacher education which 
Involve all of the various aspects of the child are being developed. The 
models will be reviewed and put up for bid. Three or four Institutions 
across the country, willing to commit their total program to at least one 
of these models, will be funded for a fairly long period of time to try to 
Implement It. This Is a strategy for change that Is quite radical. Only 
time will tell whether It will work where other strategies have failed. 

Whatever our views on these and other Issues, we must resist the temp- 
tation to be drawn Into little efforts. We must make our large scale commit- 
ment to the Improvement of teacher education clearly evident. Ttiere axe a 
number of ways we can do this. 

Through whatever Influence we have on our campuses we must be sure that 
the verbalized policy of commitment to Integration becomes a real policy. 

We need to Involve our students In this effort. They can plan and work with 

s 

us, and help us get to the people we need to reach. Students can help us 
find ways to get these puople Into the program also. We can develop plans 
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which will provide all of the appropriate faculty members with real experi- 
ences in urban education. We can work for the development of institutional 
policies which actively promote the desegregation of all educational insti- 
tutions and which will eventually bring real equality of educational oppor- 
tunities. We cannot act in ways that will Institutionalize the present in- 
adequacies of segregated situations. Desegregation and integration, not in 
just the inter- racial and socio-economic sense, but in an educational sense, 
must become the goal of our efforts in teacher education. 
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IV. THE ACM PROGRAM— AN EXPERIMENT IN INTER- INSTITUTION.^ DIPLOMACY 



Helen Berwald 

When Dr. Clothier Invited me to participate In this clinic, It was 
clear he wanted me to talk about our adventures In the world of urban edu- 
cation; what aspects of our five years' experience should be emphasized and 
what kind of label should be given to this presentation were less certain. 

We considered the possibility of entitling It, "The ACM Urban Semester — A 
Ntodel Program;" I thought of wild things as "Small To\jti Colleges Tackle Big 
City Problems" or "The Urban^ Semester Where Anything Can Happen and Usually 
Does . " The day on which this title was selected was one In which there had 
been a number of administrative problems, consequently, the title suggests 
an emphasis upon this aspect of the program. Although I selected the title, 
I refuse to be Influenced by It and will share what I consider basic Infor- 
mation about our program. 

I will talk about five areas: a brief explanation of what Is meant by 

ACM, the rationale of our Urban Semester Program, a description of the 
program, problems of the program, and some results of the program. 

ACM: The Associated Colleges of the Midwest 

The Associated Colleges of the Midwest, founded In 1958, Is a con- 
sortium of ten mld-westem liberal arts colleges. The group Includes 

Carleton and St. Olaf Colleges In Minnesota; Coe, Cornell, and Grlnnell 
Colleges In Iowa; Lawrence University, Rlpon, and Beloit Colleges In Wis- 
consin, and Knox and Monmouth Colleges In Illinois. Our colleges are lo- 
cated In small and. In some Instances, rural communities. 
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The ACM conducts programs In many areas Including two In teacher 
education* One Is a video tape project concerned with the production 
of video tapes used to Improve teacher education at pre-servlce and In- 
service levels . The second Is the one with which this presentation Is 
concerned, the Urban Semester Program, conducted In cooperation with 
the Chicago Public Schools and supported by the Danforth Foundation. 

The Rationale of the Urban Semester Program 

Primary considerations for this program Included: 

1. The expectation that the Urban Semester experience would prepare 
teachers qualified to teach In urban schools as well as elsewhere, giving 
recognition to the growing need for well-prepared teachers In the city 
schools . 

2. The expectation that many participants In the program would ac- 
quire an Interest In teaching In urban schools, an attitude which might In- 
fect fellow students. 

3. The expectation that a large city school system would provide a 
greater variety of teaching experiences than smaller systems. 

4. The expectation that a large city school system would permit a 
greater selection of sponsor teachers, providing a quality of sponsor teach- 
ers not always obtainable In regular ACM student teaching programs . 

5. The expectation that the less Intensive use of Chicago schools for 
practice teaching would give each student teacher an adequate amount of 
actual teaching experience and not subject them to excessive contact with 
Inexperienced teachers. 
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6« The expectation that a full-time student teaching assignment In 

an urban school would provide opportunities for a variety of valuable extra- 

class school activities. 

7. The expectation that the participation of faculty members In the 

Urban Semester Program would enrich the teacher education programs of mem- 

ber colleges and promote greater understanding of urban schools’ problems. 

8. The expectation that a dynamic and highly visible special program 
would provide a personal and vital learning experience through Its combina- 
tion of theoretical and practical Instruction, its living arrangement which 
would develop a "community of teacher-scholars" engaged In Informal dis- 
cussions and formal study, and Its combination of group activities with op- 
portunities for enriching Individual experiences . 

You may be asking yourself what kind of program would accomplish these 
wonderful things. Let me briefly describe the basic design. 

Description of the Program 

The Urban Semester Program makes It possible for approximately forty 
selected senior students from ACM colleges to spend sixteen weeks observing, 
teaching, and studying In Chicago. During the first eight weeks they are 
assigned to schools located In an average socio-economic population. Stu- 
dents have full-time assignments to the school, although their programs 
Include only two hours of teaching. The limited teaching load provides 
time for preparation, observation, and participation In a wide variety of 
school activities. 

Students are required to participate In two evening and Saturday 
morning seminars. One Is the Urban Education Seminar, which seeks to 
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spsclal resources of Chicago and of the Chicago Public Schools* 
personnel, to focus upon general concerns In education and upon specific 
concerns of urban education. One meeting each week Is devoted to giving 
timely assistance with teaching problems and procedures encountered In the 
classroom. The second seminar Is In Urban Sociology. Its purpose Is to 
give students an understanding of metropolitan phenomena and to provide 
a conceptual framework for the practical experiences gained through stu- 
dent teaching. 

One of the main features of the program Is the Intensive supervision 
and assistance given student teachers by their college supervisors. The 
supervision of fifteen student teachers Is considered a full-time teaching 
load. Supervisors are expected to observe each student teaching In his 
classroom at least once each week. Faculty and students live together In 
the same apartment hotel, making help available to students on a regular 
basis and facilitating a constant exchange of Ideas among students and 
among students and faculty. 

Full-day field trips are scheduled between the end of the first teach- 
ing period and the beginning of the second. Students may visit such diverse 
Institutions as the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School, Dunbar Vocational School, and the Richard E. 

Byrd Elementary School. Other visits are made to gain Insight Into 
special programs such as the value-sharing program, closed- circuit tele- 
vision operations, dropout programs, reading clinics, and classes for the 
educable mentally retarded. Field trips throughout the sixteen week 
period Include a bus tour of the city of Chicago to Illustrate some of 
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the concepts discussed In the Urban Sociology Seminar, and evening or after- 
noon excursions to the Loop, the Gold Coast and Its adjacent slums, an ethnic 
open air marketplace and Old Town. 

The desire to present a program which offers a unified educational ex- 
perience, hopefully reflected In all aspects of the design. Is especially 
apparent In the requirement of a term paper, relevant to both sociology 
and education, relating theoretical Information to first-hand experiences. 

The work load Is heavy; the pace varies from fast to faster. One 
effort to reduce the amount of work required during the sixteen weeks has 
been the assignment of sinmner readings so students can get a head start on 
their seminar reading. 

Problems of the Program 

Problems In the program appear to fall Into two categories ; those which 
are related to the nature of the program Itself, and those which arise be- 
cause of variations In the policies, procedures, and offerings of the ten 
member colleges. 

In the first category, perhaps three are of major magnitude. The most 
persistent problem Is the problem of staffing the program. The original 
Idea had been to staff the program largely with faculty members from ACM 
colleges. The disadvantages of this procedure became obvious during the 
first year of the program. Relying on staff from the colleges meant having 
persons Inexperienced In urban schools; It meant having a complete annual 
turnover In staff. It was soon realized that the conduct of the program 
requires a wide knowledge of the Chicago school system, of Individual schools, 
school administrators, and sponsor teachers. The development of an effective 
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program was dependent upon finding a means to capitalize fully on each year's 
experience so that Inadequate policies and procedures would not be repeated* 
Since our recognition of the fact that we needed permanent, experienced 
staff, our problem has been to find faculty members willing to accept a one- 
semester appointment* Efforts to conduct two sessions of the program, one 
In the fall and another In the spring, to create opportunities to employ per- 
manent, full-time faculty have failed because of conflicting college calendars 
and other reasons* This remains our most difficult problem; I often feel 
that our ability to find dedicated. Interested persons In spite of the handi- 
caps mentioned represents more luck than anyone has a right to expect* 

Another problem Is that of cost* It costs more to have students live 
In Chicago than It does In Northfleld, Minnesota; It costs more for faculty 
to live there* How can one expect to equate the costs of the Urban Semester 
Program with those existing programs on our Individual campuses? Tuition 
Income provides about 60 percent of the necessary financial support* 

third problem relates to the selection of sponsor teachers* We 
have been very fortunate, for the Chicago Schools have given us great free- 
dom In the selection of our sponsor teachers; the expectations regarding 
the quality of sponsor teachers have been met* Yet, we do seem to have a 
hectic time some years when we find that a large number of the teachers to 
vdiom we assigned student teachers In the spring have transferred to other 
schools or have changed their teaching schedules to eliminate those courses 
we wanted our student teachers to teach* 

We have not yet been able to assess the events of the past weeks or the 
anticipated events of the coming summer In terms of their Influence on our 
final enrollment In next year's program* We do not know what kind of 
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r6c^ptl.on our studsnts will rscslve In some of the Inner^^lty schools* 

Problems are created by the diversity of our colleges in terms of 
calendar, course offerings, course sequences, tuition rates, room and 
board charges, financial aid procedures, certification requirements, and 
so on. This Is where the lnter*'lnstltutlonal diplomacy comes in. We have 
colleges on the semester plan, the three«"three term system, and the four- 
one*“four semes ter*~lnterlm approach. Tills has been a major factor In pre- 
cluding the possibility of a second sixteen week session In the spring. 

are significant variations in the teacher education programs In our 
mexhber colleges which require some Juggling of pre-requisites. Course se- 
quences can cause problems. 

It we ask students to pay the same tuition and the same room and 
board costs as at their home campuses, we get complaints from students who 
discover they are paying several hundred dollars more than other students 
In the program. If we set a standard tuition rate for the program, students 
from colleges with lower tuition rates would probably not be able to attend. 

Some of our colleges have great faith In the utilization of the generalist 
student teaching supervisor. Other colleges will refuse to recommend the 
program to students If we do not provide subject matter specialists as super- 
visors. We have been forced to compromise. We have fifteen places In the 
program for elementary student teachers and thirty for secondary, for only 
one-half of our schools have elementary programs. Each year we have one ele- 
mentary specialist and two secondary supervisors. For the secondary supervisory 
positions we select persons with advanced training in those subject areas 
the largest numbers of student teachers. We may find It necessary 
to ask an English specialist to supervise someone In French. With only 
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two supervisors, we cannot provide . specialist supervisor for each student 
In the program. He can compensate by making special efforts to procure out- 
standing sponsor teachers to serve In subject areas not represented by our 
supervisors. 



Results of the Pro pram 

Students have been very generous In their praise of the Urban Semester 
Program, often referring to It on evaluations and follow-up questionnaires 
as "among the most rewarding experiences of my life" or "the highlight of 
my academic career." Students and faculty participants have been enthusias- 
tic about the dual teaching experience In two different schools with dif- 
ferent administrations and different sponsor teachers. The students consider 
the intensive supervision one of the gramt strengths of the program. Al- 
though many students enter the program with fears and reservations about 
teaching In an Inner-city school, about 95 percent of the Urban Semester 
graduates have Indicated a preference for teaching In this type of school. 

Every effort has been made to get Informative and meaningful subjective 
appraisals of the Urban Semester Program, and we are now In the process of 
obtaining more objective Information. We have sent out requests for follow- 
up Information to the participants In the program during the years 1963 
through 1966. We must be prepared to respond to questions as, "How many 
of your participants actually teach In Inner-city schools?" or "How many 
of your participants actually go Into teaching?" I feel these kinds of 
statistics tell only a small part of the story. 

Unfortunately, 92 percent of the program participants have been girls. 

We know It Is customary for the girl to find employment where her husband Is 
employed. What then does It mean when we say about 30 percent of our students 



actually teach In inner-city schools? How do we know how many other stu- 
dents at our colleges seek employment in city schools because they have 
learned from Urban Semester participants that it can be a very rewarding 
experience and is not as dangerous as portrayed in popular movies and novels? 
What conclusions can one draw from statistical categories when one receives 

from a student in the rural teacher group? " is an 

experimental school that is operating on- a multi-racial (approximately 20 
Negroes from Chicago’s inner city), multi-cultural, international basis. 

It is a residential school of approximately 230 students from 22 states and 
9 foreign countries." Or this comment received from a married student lis- 
ted in the rural teacher category? "I feel, too, that the need for open- 
minded teachers is as great, if not greater, in all-white, middle-class 
areas, urban, suburban, or rural. The more people I speak with, the more 
aghast I become at the apparent number of rather biased, narrow-minded teach- 
ers to be found." She suggests that perhaps a well-trained, open-minded 
teacher can perform as great a service in a community of this sort as in a 
Negro ghetto. A graduate who has since obtained a master's degree and is 
now teaching in a community college found her Urban Semester experience 
helpful and writes, "I work with many disadvantaged students — products of 
urban deprivation as well as suburban indifference." 

We do not have complete results from our current follow-up study but 
we anticipate that it will show that about thirty percent of our students 
are actually teaching in inner-city schools. I do not find this disappoint- 
ing because I firmly believe that the attitudes our students exhibit after 
their experience are going to shine through somehow, somewhere — be it at a 
PTA meeting or a ladles ' bridge club . I am inclined to agree with the 
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Carleton senior vho canie In to talk about her forthcoming marriage and pro- 
blems In finding a teaching position near the graduate school her husband 
would be attending. I chided her for being another Urban Semester graduate 
forsaking Inner-city teaching to live with a husband In a location where 
she will probably take any teaching Job available to her. I told her that 
I was trying to explain vdiy the enthusiasm for Inner-city teaching Is so 
great among our students and the performance rate so low In temsi of those 
who actually do It. Her reaction to this statement, with which I agree 
wholeheartedly, was this: "Why, Miss Berwald, how could any one evaluate 

the Urban Semester In terms of the number of students who actually teach In 
Inner-city schools? They must not realize that It changes your whole life." 
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V. INNOVATION IN INNER CITT 
Grant Clothier 



After listening to the previous speakers, I approach my task with nixed 
feelings of hunlllty and pride. Realizing the nagnlt,.de of the educational 
problens In the ghetto, one cannot help but feel Inadequate. Yet I am proud 
to be a part of an embryonic national effort to eradicate the educational 
8lns of the past several decades. I know that you feel as I do; there Is 
much to be done. If there are those present who are not already convinced, 
the gutted buildings and looted shops of Kansas City and other metropolitan 
centers across our country are vivid reminders of the task facing us. We ' 
cannot refute Mr. Egerton's thesis that traditional programs of teacher edu- 
cation are Inadequate. It Is time for Innovation In Inner-city teacher 
education. 

As Dr. Lawrence has shown, educators ^ being rudely awakened and pro- 
grams are being developed. However, the number of teachers being prepared 
Is woefully Inadequate and, because of the unusual preparation needed, gen- 
erally It is only the larger Institutions who have the talent and financial 
resources to mount a successful program. 

The smaller, liberal arts colleges can play a vital role In this effort. 
Their emphasis on academic excellence and their deep concern for human values 
provide a natural basis for the recruitment and preparation of Inner-city 
teachers. Although Individually small Institutions are generally unable to 

develop such a program, cooperative action, utilizing the resources of several 
colleges within a given area, is feasible. 
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In 1966, with these thoughts In mind, thirteen liberal arts colleges In' 
Missouri and Kansas, the public school systems of Kansas City, Kansas and 
Missouri, and the Mld-contlnent Regional Educational Laboratory began to 
develop a cooperative program based on the model developed by the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest under the direction of Helen Berwald. In March, 

1967 two additional colleges and the University of Missouri at Kansas City 
joined the original group. Since then, an additional liberal arts college 
and Lincoln University have joined the cooperative effort. The program was 
financed originally by a $12,000 planning grant from the National NDEA Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study In Teaching Disadvantaged Youth, a project supported 
by the Office of Education and administered by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. An additional $15,000 grant from the Dan-: 
forth Foundation, tuition rebates by participating colleges, support from the 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, the Multi-Purpose Training 
Center of the University of Missouri at Kansas City and from public school 
systems Insured the program’s development. 

The commitment of participating Institutions to the proposed program 
can best be Illustrated by the following example. We had originally hoped 
the AACTE grant would be for approximately $50-75,000. Upon learning that 
only a small planning grant was available, I called Institutional repre- 
sentatives together and asked whether we should continue with our efforts 
or drop the entire plan. The response was immediate and gratifying. The 
representatives from the Institutions Insisted this was a worthwhile project 
and must be continued regardless of the decreased support. They Instructed 
me to seek additional financial support from private foundations and agreed 
that they would be willing to rebate a portion of each volunteer's tuition 
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to support the program. When these Individuals demonstrated such obvious 
commitment to the program, I became confident it could be successful. 

Out of the organizational meetings of late 1966 and early 1967 came 
an organizational structure and a name for the group — The Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program or the shortened version used most frequently 
among our staff and students, the CUTE Program. Each participating insti- 
tution had one representative on the Urban Teacher Education Committee. 

This Committee approved curriculum content, determined policies guiding its 

operation, selected participants for the program, and approved the Instruc- 
tlonal staff. 

As a basis for planning the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Program, 
assumptions were developed regarding the society In which our schools oper- 
ate, the kinds of Individuals who will function effectively In this society 
and the role of teachers In the education of Individuals. These underlying 
assumptions have given direction to the organization of the curriculum con- 
tent and program structure. Although the concepts probably are not new 
to most of you, I would like to state them for your consideration. 

Since we are living In a democratic society and schools are provided 
by citizens for preparing our youth to function In this social organization. 
It follows that our schools should contribute to the effective operation of 
our democracy. One of the distinctive features of the democratic system 
as practiced In the United States has been Its ability to adapt to the needs 
of a changing society. We have subscribed to the belief that generally the 
wisest decisions can be made, and the greatest good to the entire society 
effected, when the people as a whole participate In making decisions. 
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Although our actions have oftentimes fallen short of our prououncements , 
this remains a goal toward which we all must strive. 

The changing nature of our society and the individual responsibility 
for participation in decision-making, obligate schools to prepare pupils 
who become increasingly capable of making intelligent decisions. Rather 
than memorize facts, pupils should be able to see alternatives. This ap- 
proach does not lessen the necessity for an intensive study of the accumu- 
lated knowledge of our society. It means that knowledge is not an end in 
itself, but has a wider application. Knowledge should be used as a basis 
for making decisions, used in the solution of problems. Pupils, instead 
of accepting passively the authoritarian pronouncements of the teachers, 
should be encouraged to question, to search, to reflect and to perceive re- 
lationships. They must become increasingly responsible for their own in- 
tellectual, social and emotional development. They must become self-directed. 

If these assumptions are valid, it would follow that the teacher cannot 
logically attempt to reconstruct society and build a new social order ac- 
cording to his liking. Neither can he seek to conserve society as we 
now know it. These approaches imply indoctrination on the part of the 
teacher and unquestioning acceptance by the pupils. One would propose to 
institute the ideal society, the other simply preserve the status quo. 

A third alternative would seem to provide the most logical solution to 
the problem. Instead of functioning as a source of all knowledge, the 
teacher assumes a different role. He has a responsibility to present infor- 
mation, to raise new questions and to help pupils reach conclusions in har- 
mony with the information at their disposal. He becomes the director of a 
continuing research effort in which pupils share an increasing responsibility. 
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I believe these assumptions are valid as a rationale for developing 
an educational program for all pupils wherever they might be. It is in 
the inner city that our practice has been most at variance with our philos- 
ophy. Often in these schools, inexperienced white, Anglo-Saxon, protes- 
tant, teachers have used inadequate and irrelevant curriculum materials to 
impose middle-class values on children — values frequently foreign to the 
life-styles found in the pupils' homes and communities. 

Such unskilled and insecure teachers are obviously incapable of ful- 
filling this role. An inner-city teacher needs to understand his own pre- 
judices, attitudes toward authority, and defense mechanisms. His self- 
knowledge is a prerequisite to understanding his pupils, their environment, 
and their growth in understanding themselves. In addition, he must have 
the necessary professional teaching skills to develop a classroom environ- 
ment which will permit increasing self-direction on the part of learners. 

To develop a teacher with these capabilities, we believed a distinc- 
tive program of preparation would be required. We felt the program required 
an interdisciplinary staff including a mental health specialist, a sociolo- 
gist and teacher educators vjorking together to develop a program. We con- 
cluded that inner-city schools needed; 

1. Teachers who could grasp the difference between feelings 
and actions in pupils. 

2. Teachers who could utilize the full range of their spon- 
taneous emotions in a manner conducive to effective teacher- 



learning situations. 



3. Teachers who, through an understanding of the socio- 
cultural environment of children, were capable of per- 
ceiving psycho-social causes of behavior. 

4. Teachers who could give supportive responses to pupil 
participation. 

5. Teachers who could admit their own knowledge limitations. 

In addition to these characteristics, we sought to develop: 

1. Teachers who could motivate pupils effectively by raising 
questions, posing problems, reaching inner-city pupils at 
their level of development. 

2. Teachers who could organize learning experiences to facili- 
tate the solution to problems, who would probe and bring 
the data of the real v;orld into the classroom, rather than 
merely giving lessons . 

3. Teachers i^^ho had ability to summarize and interpret infor- 
mation effectively and assist pupils in the development 

of these skills so that they might draw warranted conclu- 
sions to problems that might be studied in the classroom. 

The general framework for the curriculum was drawn from the Sequence 
of Concerns developed by Dr. Frances Fuller of the University of Texas 
Research and Development Center. Her investigations showed that teacher 
education students at the University generally went through six stages of 
concerns during the course of their education program. These concerns 
were ; 

1. Where do I stand? 

2. How adequate am I? 



3. 



Why do they do that? 

4. How am I doing? (This stage implies that students are 
now in student teaching.) 

5. How are they (the pupils) doing? 

6. How does what I am influence them? 

Dr. Fuller noted that very rarely did student teachers reach stage 6 
of the Sequence of Concerns, and only infrequently did they reach stage 5. 
Probably by the time most students have almost completed the traditional 
four-year teacher education program, their chief concern is, "What kind of 
grade will I get?" 

Using these concerns as a basis for curriculum development, we sought 
to specify what content could be provided in the areas of mental health, 
sociology, and teacher education to alleviate feelings of inadequacies at 
each stage of concern. This content was then developed by the interdisci- 
plinary staff in terms of major concepts to serve as content for the semes- 
ter field experience. 

These concepts are taught through the use of seminars, related field 
experiences, and student teaching. The instructional team seeks to use 
inquiry techniques designed to promote independent decision-making on the 
part of seminar participants. We try to teach as we want teachers to teach. 
Interaction analysis, child-study techniques, micro- teaching, case studies, 
observation, and a great deal of contact with both children and adults 
from the inner-city community have been integral elements of the instructional 
strategy employed. 

During the academic year, forty students have enrolled at their home 
institutions and come to Kansas City to participate in the program. Each 
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semester, upon arrival, they engage in a weekend orientation session where 
they meet the CUTE staff, public school principals and cooperating teachers. 
The program provides for initial one-half day observation periods in assigned 
schools. Then students discuss these observations with the staff in after- 
noon seminar sessions. During the next seven weeks they are Immersed in 
the culture of the inner city, visiting homes, studying neighborhoods, work- 
ing in community centers, and becoming acquainted with the various agencies 
which serve the inner city, ihey discuss their feelings. Insecurities and 
anxieties with our psychiatrist. They observe the behavior of children in 
the classroom and discuss these observations in informal seminars, they 
develop teaching strategies, put them into practice in micro-teaching ses- 
sions and analyze the results. Finally they are placed in cooperating 
schools for student teaching. It is a baptism of fire which we hope will 
result in their own professional salvation. 

■Ibis is an experimental program in its developmental stage. We are 
learning something each semester. It is not the same now as it was in 
September; further refinements will be made during the summer. Sixteen 

weeks is not enough time, but it is a first step; I believe the rationale 
Is valid and the techniques sound. 

Is the program successful? This question can be answered in a number 
of ways. It is too early to make definitive statements from an empirical 
research standpoint. Perhaps there are other ways to measure success. We 
believe we have found out some things that provide a valid basis for opti- 
mism. We know sixteen liberal arts colleges, two public institutions of 
higher education and two public school systems can cooperate to improve 
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intolerable conditions. The support of all concerned and the assurance of 
an increased enrollment next year testify to this fact. 

We know we can create a desire in students to accept employment in 
inner-city schools. At last report fourteen of the original 22 CUTE parti- 
cipants, whose homes range from Massachusetts to Montana, had signed con- 
tracts with the Kansas City school system. Nearly all of the remainder 
will be teaching in ghetto schools of other cities. We know of only one 
student who might be termed an inner-city "drop-out." She has followed 
her husband to a smaller community. 

We know we have had an impact on many of our students. May I support 
this statement by brief excerpts from two unsolicited letters to the CUTE 
staff. I quote; "Through CUTE I have given much and gained much in return. 
My ideals are still intact, but I feel I've become much more realistic about 
my own capabilities. My goals are solidifying and I will be teaching in an 
inner-city school in September, for that is where I belong." 

Another statement which seems cause for optimism states: "I learned 

patience, understanding, my capabilities, my strengths and my weaknesses. 

I learned to give willingly and freely of my ideas as well as see merit in 
others' ideas — in short, how to work together. In other words, I found I 
was not the only person on this earth. A feather for your cap — you not only 
trained us to be teachers, but also to be people." 

Finally, we have apparently been successful in developing a CUTE "mys- 
tique" — a close sense of belonging, a feeling of pride in the group. CUTE 
students have written a school song. We have adopted school colors. They 
are black and blue. I debated whether to relate this incident to you but 
since you came to learn about the program, it seems to illustrate vividly 



my point. As we analyzed the activities of the first semester, one student, 
in pointing out the necessity for early and continued contact with the 
inner-city community, related this incident. He said, "Early in the semes- 
ter, I was in the inner city and dropped in at one of those inner-city es- 
tablishments. As I sat there minding my own business, a girl sidled up to 
me, rubbed against my arm and said, "I'm in heat." I looked at her for a 
few moments and didn't quite know what to say; finally I just said, "I'm in 
CUTE." 

I believe these feelings of belonging are shared by most of the CUTE 
participants. You will have opportunity to judge this for yourself during 
the course of the clinic. The enthusiasm and the sincerity which permeates 
our contacts with these young people, probably more than anything else, en- 
able us to face the future with anticipation and ootimism. 



VI. THE EHETORIC AND PvEALITY OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Vemon Haubrich 

In examining the question of educational change, one is led through the 
pathways of institutional bureaucracy, change and change agents, personality 
and belief, and of course, the history of it all. Before launching into a 
discussion of the system of education which has evolved in America, some 
basic considerations and assumptions must be stated to set the pattern and 
boundaries of the discussion. 

First, it is necessary to note that schools have become bureaucratic 
and that the scale of these bureaucracies has steadily increased over the 
past 30 or 40 years. In this development almost classic lines of bureau- 
cratic development have been drawn, a system of roles graded by authority 
with fixed jurisdictional areas regulated by rules and/or laws. 

Second, individual personality, if formed by institutional bureaucra- 
cies and certain personality types, tends to predominate in the staffing of 
these bureaucracies.^ Personality characteristics which are important to 
individual success in bureaucracy are loyalty, conviviality and dependency. 
The seniority factor is crucial in bureaucratic success, but the more senior 
the bureaucrat, the more he will exhibit those personality characteristics 
V7hich cause acceptance in the structure. 

Third, the characteristics of bureaucracies — size of organization; 
specialization of function; hierarchical ordering of roles, tasks, and re- 
wards; status based on seniority and administrative ability rather than 
on specialist skills; control of the system by a few; impersonality in 
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organizational thrust j and finally, a deference to authority are apt to be 
characteristics of large school systems, teachers and administrators, pro- 
fessors and deans. 

Gathering at an educators' convention — representing controlling figures 
in curriculum, administration, writing, teaching and supervising— is the 
virtual penultimate of the upwardly mobile members of the education bureau- 
cracy. To have such a group reflect on their own behavior, the manner in 
which they make decisions, the goals they have for children, youth, prospec- 
tive and experienced and inexperienced teachers, would be quite an achieve- 
ment in that most of their training in the education bureaucracy has taught 
them not to reflect at all. 

The System of Education 

Much of the mythology surrounding teaching, schooling, and the educa- 
tive process comes about because the practitioners in the field, teachers, 
and administrators, need protection from the incursions of researchers and 
others who would look at the system and its results in a more or less ob- 
jective fashion. Consequently, we are constantly faced with some propo- 
sitions to which the practitioners and the general public pay homage. Among 
these are: The system of education is local in nature with controls at 

the local community level? class size is critical to the learning process; 
teachers are independent professionals providing a professional service in 
the classroom; teaching, can never be measured because we can never agree on 
basic terms. These and other mythologies cause Immense difficulties when 
one attempts to look at the manner in which professionals can be prepared 
and the critical entry noints in the system. 
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In considering the nature of the educational system, some v;riters^ ha\'e 
concluded that we have, de facto , a national system of education. The evi- 
dence which one can muster for this conclusion centers on four basic, though 
indirect, indices for a national system. These are: 

1. There exists a national recruitment of teachers. 

2. Students move from school system to school system with 
little difficulty. 

3. Instructional materials enjoy a national market. 

4. There is, in effect, a national examination system.^ 

What we are faced with at the start of our analysis is a loose confedera- 
tion of 37,025 school districts with little difference between them in or- 
ganization, teaching, curriculum or means of separation and promotion. The 
existence of a large scale organization, serviced by supporting and ancil- 
lary systems, 5 indicates that the prospect of local attempts at innovation 
and change will suffer at the hands of a superbly functioning interlocking 

series of schools, the top of which is the graduate department of the modem 
university. 

Tae last point is critical, for it is the conclusion of an examination 
of the school system, as a basically hierarchical structure, with great 
power, influence and decision making at the top. The selectivity, recruit- 
ment and efficiency which are built into any bureaucratic structure are also 
part of the system of education where the interests of the higher group of 
educators are serviced by those immediately below. Educators in public schools 
have had training in the college and, often, in the graduate, department of 
a university. The interpenetration of staff, function, and, especially, 
control over entrance to the graduate departments of a university creates a 
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self-contained and self-perpetuating system. The system is supported by a 
series of ancillary structures noted previously and related to the testing, 
the time and the curriculum regularity in the system as a whole. 

What we see in this brief analysis is a view of the school system 
which is clearly bureaucratic in the same sense as defined by Max Weber 
in 1922. Specialization of function, limited role definition and an inter- 
dependence of various sub-structures characterizes the system of schooling 
in the United States. One additional factor which causes both a difficulty 
and a direction should be noted. The enormous turnover, of teachers^ increases 
the regularity and the rigidity of curriculum, procedures and induction- 
techniques. The stability which is thereby required (because innovation 
and change require attention, follow through and a "product champion")^ in- 
dicates, at least in part, the aim v^ich teacher education might talce. Given 
the tentative nature of commitment on the part of the functionaries at the 
level (e.g. teachers) any developmental procedures should look to the 
committed professionals in the school system , especially those with super- 
visory , administrative or regulatory duties . 

The above point Is reinforced by the nature of the reward system In 
the teaching profession. Generally speaking, the teacher tends to look 
to the principal and to his Immediate supervisors for support, encouragement 
and reward. Much of the evidence which centers on this critical point indi- 
cates that the principal of a building is a critical person in setting the 
’ climate" in which teachers functi'' . A climate which is permissive from 
the top down translates itself into a similar kind of classroom organiza- 
tion. The teacher responds to the kind of organization which the principal 
sets in operation. 
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One additional finding regarding the "system" of education; The large 
city school systems seem to develop a sense of climate which is unique to 

g 

each city. Boston sets forth, based on a unique history and tradition, 
one kind of organizational climate while New York entertains another. A 
recent study of the New York system,^ and there is substantial evidence to 
adduce that this evidence is not unique to New York City, indicates the 
enormous power wielded by the "corps of supervisory^ employees at the head- 
quarters building." The crucial nature of the power was in the area of bud- 
get and curriculum, but included other areas of school operation as well. 

Again, this study reinforces the point that school systems tend to 
generate their own bureaucracy, tend to limit the nature and rate of change 
within the system, tend to function with their ancillary structures in a 
national system of education and tend to a uniformity of response so as to 
protect those within the system from those without. 

What we have then in this system of education is ; 

1. A heirarchical system \>;ith much pov/er above the level of 
teaching, but centered most probably on the middle level 
functionaries . 

2. An interlock betvjeen each level of education, with the 
graduate school as the capstone of the system.^® 

3. A bureaucratic system in which role definition and spe- 
cialization of purpose tends to place the teacher in the 
role of functionary rather than autonomous professional. 

4. A de facto national system of education which is geared to 
several functions and which is supported by a formal system 



as well as complementary and independent ancillary struc- 
tures related to testing, accreditation and promotion. 

^“Jhat emerges from the previous consideration of the system of education 
in the United States is that teacher education, like the system of public 
schools, has an enormous capacity to absorb change and not change at all. 

A review of programs related to the preparation of teachers indicates that 
the apparent philosophical differences between one program or another are 
but shadows in the illusory series of debates held at conventions and in 
classrooms . 

The capacity of the system to adopt, modify, and accommodate hundreds 
of program changes indicates the enormous political power which this infor- 
mal system can exert. It takes virtually anyone into camp and has, as a con- 
sequence, more camp follo\\rers than troops. The endless arguments of teacher 
educators of the value of one program as opposed to another has been so much 
fluff. The major benefit of this type of argument is that if someone does 
come along to challenge the issue of what has been going on in the field, 
the teacher educator who is on his toes can point with some degree of 
pride to the unique program at Oshkosh which is exactly what the critic 
wishes to see. VJhen the teacher education program of the nation is every- 
thing, it quickly becomes nothing. 

The one real difference within the field of teacher education is related 
to the view that all of the subject matter in the liberal arts, all of the 
professional courses, and all of the experiences in practice teaching should 
be related to the single function of teacher education. Hiis basic and 
fundamental difference was quickly emasculated by the desires of professional 
educationists for a regular place in the college-university structure, by 
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the ambitions of prospective teachers for courses which would lend themselves 
to an easy convertability in furthering careers other than teaching and finally, 
by the expansiveness of the modem university and by state legislatures see- 
ing little profit in maintaining separate institutions of undergraduate pre- 
paration seemingly offering the same kinds of subject matters. An analogous 
kind of development went on in the field of vocational education, but while 
the context of training and subject matter for the trades and industrial com- 
plex was explicitly different from the typical undergraduate program, the 
evolving single purpose normal schools could malce no such claim. The intel- 
lectual claim of the liberal arts in teacher education, viable since the 
earliest days of the liberal arts, was not and could not be denied. 

Consequently, the modem university with its research orientation and 
domination by graduate school found a place for the preparation of teachers, 
administrators and other related personnel. Hie modern university, including 
as it now does the Schools and Colleges of Education, continues to have the 
broadest possible conception of its role along with the former normal schools 
turned state colleges. This expansiveness of effort and interest is both 
3 . tribute to those involved in the effort as well as a caution for those 
who wish to enter the murky waters of teacher education. 

A Venture Into Organizational Systems 

Given the proposition that the educational system is hierarchical in 
nature with control of the system at the top, and that it corresponds to a 
highly organized bureaucratic structure, it is important to examine some of 
the general principles of organizational change that have come about in re- 
cent years. An underlying principle cliaracterizing organizational change 
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is that it occurs infrequently. There is no reason at this time to suppose 
that the educational system is any different nor that the relative difficulty 
of affecting change is any less. However, as some writers have noted, 
change sometimes does occur within organizational structures and that from 
these limited number of occurrences some tentative generalizations have come 
about. Some of these generalizations refer to the nature of change vis-a- 
vis the many participants in the system. Others refer to the changes that 
can be expected within the administrative structure of an organization. 

There are some social-psychological principles which seem to operate 
when organizational change does occur and it might be well for us to spell 
these out at this time. First, the whole notion of expectations of indi- 
viduals within an organizational pattern are absolutely critical to the 
question of whether or not change occurs. Since unilateral power and the 
notion of hierarchical ordering underlies the educational system, the ex- 
pectations of the person directly above the teacher are far more important 
in creating change in the teacher than those below the teacher, e.g., his 
students. The same principle would hold as one moves up the organizational 
ladder in schools, ending in the graduate school. 

Second, changes which can be recorded when the individual is out of 
his own organizational situation (such as summer programs in college classes, 
Saturday morning programs in extension centers, evening session lectures, 
etc.) do not have any long-term impact when the individual returns to the 
organizational setting. Change off the job has far leiss force than changes 
which occur ^ situ . 

Third, a unique relationship exists between conditions which facili- 
tate change and the personality structure of teachers and/or administrators 
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who are willing to accept the change. This syndrome, which includes personal 
characteristics on the part of the school functionary, as well as educational 
programs developed within the school, is critical to the bet one chooses to 
make with money. You do not improve the quality of educational change nor 
its rate by going to school personnel or school situations which are most 
likely to resist educational innovation. 

Fourth, the improvement of school functionaries in a vertical pattern 
of training, which includes school personnel drawn from the lowest echelon, 
such as teacher aides, to the highest, such as assistant superintendents and 
superintendents, would prove more feasible vis-a-vis change than grouping 
Individuals by role or function. In a similar situation linkages between 
college and public school personnel would prove more efficacious than keep- 
ing them separate. 

Fifth, programs of change involving segments of the educational systems 

must have continuing feedback to control pov;er forces above. Without 

adequate feedback and evaluation, educational organizations tend to stress 

12 

cost reduction, consequently programs involving teachers, administrators, 
or related educational personnel must set up, in advance, an adequate system 
of information feedback. 

Sixth, the ciianges contemplated by an educational system or by those 
outside the system must be capable of institutionalization. Essentially, 
the Idea to be introduced cannot be so different from present practices so 
as to cause puzzlement or threat to the mind of the practitioners or func- 
tionaries. The person who wishes to Introduce change in an educational sys- 
tem must first go along with the system to get his idea into practice. For 
the innovation or the change to become part of the school system should be 
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the objective of any group wishing to introduce varying procedures into 
that system. 

Seventh, and last, what seems to come through the haze on the issue 
of an educational and organizational bureaucracy is that if you want the 
change to grow and become a part of the organization itself, then some- 
thing more than ideology must come into play — somebody has got to be in 
charge . 

In addition to these general principles of organizational and bureau- 

13 

cratic change, Griffith has written incisively about the nature of admin- 
istrative change. He lists four principles related to conditions which 
aid change in an educational setting. These are; 

1. The major impetus for change in organizations is from the 
outside . 

2. The degree and duration of the change is directly propor- 
tional to the intensity of the stimulus from the supra- 
system. 

3. Change in an organization is more probable if the successor 
to the administrator is from outside the organization than 
if he is from inside the organization. 

4. Systems respond to continuously incteasing stress, first 

by a lag in response, then by an over- compensatory response, 
and finally by catastrophic collapse of the system. 

Additionally, Griffith notes that there are four characteristics of 
organizations which inhibit educational change. These are: 

1. The number of innovations is inversely oroportional to 
the tenure of the chief administrator. 
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2. The more hierarchical the structure of the organization, 
the less the possibility of change. 

3. VThen change in an organization does occur, it will tend to 
occur from the top down, not from the bottom up. 

4. The more functional the dynamic interplay of sub-systems, 
the less change in an organization. 

What seems to come through on the social-psychological end of the matter 
in combination with the administrative theory as postulated by Griffith, is 
that innovation from the bottom is virtually impossible in the educational 
system and that the independence of sub-systems within the organization iso- 
lates each group from change activity. Clearly, the question that we face 
in organizational and bureaucratic change is linking the functionaries, pro- 
viding for communication between those at the top and at the bottom, engaging 
in programmatic activities which are centered in the situation where the func- 
tionaries are at work, and lastly, selecting school systems and individuals 
who seem to have a propensity for testing out nev 7 ideas. 

In the light of these aspects of bureaucratic and administrative change, 
any consideration of povrer in teacher education must include, at the same time, 
a reference to the context of higher education in which teacher education finds 
itself. If one wishes to assess the possibilities and potentialities of fund- 
ing experimental programs in teacher education the critical questions will 
center on the students as potential, the college as unique and the program 
as organic to both students and college. Large scale intrusions into train- 
ing programs cannot be based on a single model of teacher education but must 
rather turn to the kinds of advantages which colleges in f.ndividual contexts 
seem to offer. 
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This examination could profit from the growing body of material which 
reviews and locates the critical llnch pins in the bureaucratic structure 
of schools and colleges. It is most important to those resuonsible for the 
assessment of power In schools and colleges to maintain a tendency to par*- 
tlallze the problems of schools and colleges, for the very size of the edu- 
cational establishment has provided for those who sit In positions of respon 
sibility a convenient haze and smog with which to confuse, parry and obfus- 
cate responsible criticism of the establishment. 

Direction s an d Prioriti es 

It is possible to review the matter of an educational system and its 
attendant problems, explicate the research on organizational and bureau- 
cratic change, look to some examples of this change within large-scale or- 
ganizations in the society, and then quit. The task of the ’’here and now" 
requires two questions be reviewed and kept in mind. First, there must 
be some attention to the question o_f the d irec tion ^f pro fessi onal training 
and to its component parts; and second, there must be attention j^q the iss ue 
of priorit y in servicing the educational system with a view related to pro- 
fessional development. Let us go to the first question and attempt to 
look at a series of propositions which are related to the development of 
the professional teacher and administrator. 

The professional in the educational system serves the unique function 
of spending a working life servings in a more or less direct fashion, the 
welfare of others. This service comes about bcc.ausa the cliciitele of the 
professional perceives the service as necessary and essential. Additionally 
the professional in the field of education should have one of the specific 



characteristics of the helping professions which is to engage in a two-way 
cotnmuiilcatlon with their clientele. In the educational transaction the 
client (the student) responds not in terms of something that Is done to him, 
but l.n teriTiS (»f what the e;<periences in school mean to him,. 

The development of the professional teacher and administrator, both 
of vdiom are service functionaires to children and youth, begins, ends, and 
is passed on in the degree to which they feel an assuredness and sec urity 
about the tasks they are expected to perform. 

The question of analyzing the tasks which the professional educator 
is expected to perform centers on two crucial concerns: First, what the 

educational enterprise should be about, and second, ttie translation of spe- 
cific knowledge and skills on the part of teachers and administrators so 
as to cause a school system to effectively operate with the above goals in 
mind. Let us turn to these two elements which would bring us full circle 
in our analysis . 

If schools are me 2 int, using Melvin Tumin’s language, for children, for 
their development, for their growth, and for their pleasure, and if secondly, 
this same development of children takes place in transactions between the 

student and the teacher, then it follows that if children fail to develop 

to their potential, the shortcomirgs or errors are to be sought in the struc- 
ture of the school system, not in the innards of the children. 

If one supplements the above proposition to the extent that a child 

takes from schooling that whidi is 5r»lierently valuable to him, and if one 
adds that there is no conceivable justification for a democratic society 
preferring the education of some children over others, then it does follow 
that every child has a full claim on the facilities and rewards of the school. 
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The direction of professional development of both teachers and adminis- 
trators could center on the basic ppropositlon of the Inherent worth of in- 
dividual dlfferences-not their denigration or elimination. The flexible 
use of teacher and administrative time, the full development of Individual 
potential, and a diagnostic rather than bureaucratic classroom setting are 

but some of the goals which could be pursued by teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators . 

The consequences of such a series of simple propositions related to 
the educational development of children would mean that the professionals’ 
knowledge, skill, and attitudes with respect to schooling (learning and 
teaching) would mean something other than the present bureaucratic stance. 

In effect, what is being postulated at this point is that the teacher's know- 
ledge and his capacity to use that knowledge In a professional setting Is 
not well served by the present hierarchical structure of the educational 

system nor the narrow range of subject matter which the teacher studies in 
that system. 

Let me give an example. Teachers who have received the standard under- 
graduate curriculum (80 percent liberal arts and 20 percent professional 
education) view their assuredness, their teaching, and their role In the 
school system as that of a middle-level functionary operating to create 
skills In children which will enable the child to be successful at the next 

highest level of specialization. In essence, the teacher's function is that 
of a gatekeeper. 

Reinforcing the teacher's concept of the classroom Is the context 
In which he receives his advanced graduate Instruction. In most cases an 
experienced teacher takes courses at a college or university and these courses 
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are defined by professors, approved by departments, and serve the same kind 
of gatekeeper function. The courses are organized in a time-honored fashion, 
which includes lectures, quizzes, and research papers. The teachers and 
administrators who come to the course are presented with a view of knowledge 
which is increasingly specialized and, in many cases, not relevant to the 
classroom situation at all. Knowledgeable professors and less know- 
ledgeable students come together — one to give, the other to receive. The 
central assumption is that what the university offers will improve the teach- 
er and his teaching. What is probably the case is that the teachers and 
administrators have conformed to the higher forms of gatekeeping, while the 
critical issue of learning and teaching and other related problems rarely 
comes to the surface. 

By keeping the education of teachers and administrators in the struc- 
ture of college and university courses, rather than in the situation where 
teachers and administrators find their work, we engage in a contradiction of 
the evidence previously cited. The linkage between the system of public 
education and the system of higher education is not readily apparent, except 
on the terms of the latter. 

In summary, let me suggest that if schools are to be related to the 
educational development of children and if that same development is to serve 
other than a gatekeeper and bureaucratic function, then the education of 
professionals \7ill require a different order and conception of what we 
presently find. 
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Principles Which Could Help 

What we have attempted to review in the previous material has been the 
basic nature of the educational system and its attendant bureaucratic pro- 
blems; second, the nature of organizational change in both a general and ad- 
ministrative fashion: third, the goals of the system x^e call education; and 
fourth, the goals of professional training as related to the goals of the 
system. T^at seems manifestly apparent is the clear lack of relevance of 
professional preparation to many of the pressing problem.s of schools, class- 
rooms and children. What is clear is the linkage of undergraduate and grad- 
uate schooling to the needs of the bureaucracy above, not the schools below. 

Consequently, the guidelines which are suggested as a concluding state- 
ment to this paper are based upon the previous discussion as well as an 
interpretation of the research findings in relationship to the broader pos- 
sibilities of all educational personnel training. Tliese suggestions should 
be regarded as tentative, subject to reviev; and the basis for discussion. 
Among the suggestions which may be adopted, these are probably most critical. 

1. Priority should be given to those programs which design 

a closer meshing of university and school personnel Iji situ . 

The situational context of professional development should 
be the context in which professionals work. 

a. There should be a priority for those school districts 
indicating a willingness to cooperate with college and 
university staff, and vice-versa. 

b. There should be a continuing feedback arrangement which 
involves a research component in each program. 
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c. In all cases where feasible, a priority should be given 
to a concept of field test or practicum as crucial for 
all professionals in developing programs. Administra- 
tors and teachers must have the opportunity to try out 
and evaluate new ideas and programs. 

d. For a period of five to ten years programs should emphasize 
diversity of attack and receptivity to research findings. 

2. Emphasis should be placed on the education and re-education of 
administrators, supervisors and long-term professionals who 

are in control of school systems, such education and re-education 
to be developed between the professionals in the field and the 
professors at the university. 

3. Priority should be given to program development which looks 

to vertical contexts in professional development (e.g., programs 
should include school functionaries ranging from teacher- aides 
on the one hand to school superintendents on the other*, from 
the beginning of professional development in the pre-service 
arena to the in-service education of teachers and administrators 
with the cooperation and inclusion of college and university 
staff as planning, learning and training agents). 

4. A priority should be given to a diagnosis of school difficulties, 
both teaching and administrative, as the beginning point of 
courses and field experiences for professional development should 
be viewed as mandatory . 

In conclusion, in the judgment of the writer we are long overdue for 
a critical re-education of the professional staff of school systems and the 
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total university who must teach them. This paper proposes that the direction 
in any discussion of programmatic development in professional preparation 
and training provides school and university personnel with more vision than 
once they had as well as more insight into the system they control. 

The issue which faces the presently assembled establishment is whether 
or not they perceive the gap which exists between the legitimate demands 
from areas of the society for redress of educational disenfranchisement and 
the state of present programs in education, teacher education and schooling. 
Within this general problem, what is probably critical is the nature of the 
person who must carry forv/ard the task of restructuring, reorganizing and 
retraining the members of the teaching profession. 

The difficulty of the task is awesome, but the rewards great. For those 
who wish to undertake such a work, the words of President Kennedy may have 
some meaning. In speaking of those who must actually do the work and under- 
take the changes he said: 

The credit belongs to the man who actually is in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and blood... who knows 
the great enthusiasms, the great devotions; who spends himself 
in a worthy cause, who at the best knows at the end the tri- 
umph of high achievement, and if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his place shall never be with 
those timid souls who know neither victory nor defeat. 
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VII. CONCEPTS FOR CHANGING TIMES 
Robert MacNeven 



An Indian father » on a reservation In this country, sat on the edge of 
a ragged blanket reading a bedtime story to his son. He read, "and the 
bfittle seemed to be lost when fortunately from behind the row of hills, came 
the welcome sound of unshod hoofs and warhoops . " A point of view suddenly 
leaped out, a point of vlev; that would have more significance were I Commanche 
or Choctaw. At another meeting I saw a man of Interesting complexion who 
carried a bag with the message, "Custer died for your sins." Again a new 
viewpoint emerged. 

Those who are familiar with the Kansas City scene used to see a fire 
truck with a Dalmatlon dog riding on top. This truck stopped In front of 
the Municipal Auditorium when a group of school children was there for a 
program. The children were, puzzled about the dog on the fire truck and one 
tried to explain It to the others. He said, "The reason the firemen have 
the dog Is when they are fighting a fire they need the dog to guard the 
equipment. " 

Another child said, "No, that really Isn’t right. V?hen they go to a 
place that’s on fire, they use the dog to see If there are any cats In the 
building." Another said, "No that really Isn’t right. They use the dog 
to find the fire plug." The same thing can look quite different to various 
persons. The viewpoint makes the difference. The circumstances may be the 
same, but our frame of reference and our perspective give a situation signi- 



ficance. 




The teacher education program you have has a particular viewpoint , a 
viewpoint which centers Itself upon an urban complex, which gives It a 
focus to malce the program unique. Most of us have learned that any culture 
different from our own Is, simply because of Its difference. Inferior. It 
Is hard to realize that other people see It from a different point of view. 
Some believe a tie In a contest Is better than a victor. Some believe that 
a human concern Is better than a property right. A moment ago there was 
reference to the riots and the violence. The worst thing that happened 
In the riot Is not that property was burned, but that six people died In 
Kansas City. 

Commissioner Howe of the Office of Education said, "Educators need and 
deserve criticism." We should recognize, however, that there Is failure 
beyond the educator's control. We should recognize that people who ulti- 
mately control the schools have never really given our schools the resources 
they need to succeed with minority children. I do not simply mean money, 
teachers or textbooks. The most crucial resource for any successful educa- 
tional effort Is the point of view It exemplifies. If that viewpoint falls, 
the schools will fall. Contrary to much educational rhetoric, the schools 
do not change society's viewpoint, they perpetuate It. I hope that we who 
are educators realize that Custer died and many suffered, for our sins. 

A governor said, "In a world of three dimensions, with Its leisurely 
and comfortable evolution from one state to the next, there was time to 
gather around a pot-bellied stove and discuss the few changes that the next 
several years would bring; time to debate the pros and cons of different 
courses of action; time to adjust to changed ways of life In the way one 
adjusts to an occasional new pair of shoes vdilch are basically the same size 
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and same fit as the old pair. But in this day leisurely adjustment is no 
longer compatible with progress or even survival. We don’t need a hot 
line to Moscow nearly so badly as we need a hot line to tomorrow which 
can only be found in the minds of men." 

A great historian philosopher said the course of nations and of civili- 
zation turns about moments in history in which the nation and the civilization 
are confronted by dilemma. It is a situation in which a new course of action 
must be planned. The nation, and the civilization which meets these moments 
and rise above, then goes on to new and greater heights. The nation which 
fails to meet a dilemma, disappears into the small print of history books. 

A century ago another philosopher statesman said that a house and nation 
divided against Itself cannot stand. We stand at a moment wheu to remain 
divided, blocked by the dilemma confrortlng us, is to invite disaster. That 
grim day is forseeable. I would like to think that there is a concept for 
changing times related to tomorrow and to the new viewpoint which must be 
obtained. 

You have studied the CUTE program intensively and I have not, but I 
sense that it is in this dimension that its great value must lie. I listened 
to the description of the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory's 
program. I do net want to be unkind, but it would seem to me that there is 
something that ought to happen In such a program to give education new 
intensity and new focus for a tomorrow that will not wait. I sense the 
Laboratory's programs deal too much with what was, too little with what must 
be. They move more slowly than they should. You may not share that feeling; 
perhaps I simply relate my ovm worries and anxieties. 
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Long ago, in other civilizations, cities were seen as sites of great • 
virtue. Men and women sang of their cities. Nations were built around 
great cities. The building of a city, erecting the city walls and towers, 
locating the temple in the city, were marks of accomplishments. To be a 
citizen in Greek or Roman times was to be Involved in a higher part of 
life. Something happened. The city is now seen as a center of evil, vice, 
misery. Some of you have moved to the suburbs where you can park a Volks- 
wagen in your driveway and feel comfortable at home. The other, less for 
tunate people occupy the city. I sincerely hope that the city might again 
be realized for what it ls~the heartspring of all the things that comprise 
a culture, that the diversity of the city would be a magnet. The excitement 
that can come out of a city characterizes the vigor of life. The city is 
a center of conflict and without the kind of conflict it providet^ there 

will not be movement, development or growth. 

I hope for an educational system that might come to be an expression 
of the urban viewpoint and serve its unique needs. I would like to think, 
from a program such as CUTE, which seems to typify the viewpoint I have 
expressed, there might come a new kind of missionary spirit. 

Dr. Clothier referred to some changes that would have to be made. I 
hope you would understand that I advocate change, but not change in the same 
traditional way. Reform must be aimed at the college. Something should 
happen to make it very uncomfortable for people who occupy positions on 
boards of directors and at administrative decision-making levels, to continue 
making statements that have been made before. The hot line must be a hot 
line to tomorrow and people who are concerned must keep it hot. Then we 
will begin to hear the welcome sound of war whoops beyond the hills, and 
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they will have aomethlng to do with preparlug the kind of teachers we need 
for tomorrow. 
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VI II. DARE WE DREAM 
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Grant Clothier 

A prophet said, "Where there Is no vision, the people perish." In the 
race between extinction and survival for our society, education will play a 
critical role. CUTE can make an Important contribution to our survival, 
but Its potential will not be realized If the program remains static. The 
concepts underglrdlng the program must be expanded to keep pace with the 
demands of changing educational needs. May I share with you the present 
dreams and goals of the CUTE students and staff. 

Within the next year, the Mld’^contlnent Regional Educational Laboratory 
Is planning. In cooperation with the Danforth Foundation, an extension of' 
the CUTE concept to two additional sites within the McREL region. We are 
also planning an In-servlce program for supervising teachers who will work 
with CUTE students. This workshop Is designed to provide an understanding 
of the alms, aspirations and techniques of our program. It Is scheduled 
for August of this year. We have been promised additional funds to be used 
to plan a staff development school. This school would provide graduates 
id.th a one-year Internship under the direction of outstanding, experienced 
Inner-city teachers. This Internship program could begin In September of 
1969. Actually, these activities are no longer dreams. They are now be- 
coming a reality. We are looking forward to these new challenges. 

I am satisfied that the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Program 
Is making an Impact. You must remember It Is an experimental program de- 
signed to meet the present crisis In the Inner city. CUTE Is not the end 
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of our dreams. It will not solve the longer-orange critical problems that 
face Inner-city education and the broader problems of education In general. 

Much that Is being done today In the way of educational Innovation Is 
mere tinkering. We are treating S3nnptoms but Ignoring causes. If change 
In education Is to be effective, we must make a three-pronged attack on our 
problem. I believe continued efforts should be directed toward the Inner 
city, but the problems facing education are not confined to urban centers. 

I would like to propose that we work In three areas. First, I think 
we must restructure the teacher education program. Much that is In the tra- 
ditional program Is Irrelevant, unrealistic and outmoded. Second, we must 
restructure school organizational patterns. The classroom as It now exists 
will not function adequately for the education our children need. And con- 
current with these changes, we must revise the traditional curriculum 
structure. If we revise traditional teacher education programs, teachers 
will simply be frustrated when they enter traditional classrooms and teach 
the traditional curriculum. If public school people move ahead In restruc- 
turing the classroom organizational patterns, their efforts will fall be- 
cause of the traditional preparation patterns of teacher education Institu- 
tions. Finally, It Is difficult to provide a meaningful curriculum for 
pupils, utilizing existing classroom structures and teachers who have been 
prepared In the traditional way. I am convinced that we must move simul- 
taneously In these three directions. 

There Is a teacher drop-^out problem almost as serious as the more 
publicized problem of pupil drop«>outs. We are told that approximately sixty 
percent of the college graduates who receive teaching certificates are no 
longer In the classroom at the end of two years . Teaching can never hope 
to be a profession under these conditions. The most we can do In a 



traditional, four^^-year teacher education program, la to prepare a techni- 
cian, a semlr^prof easlonal . There la a place for these persona In a heir- 
archlcal structure of teachers but they are not capable of high-quality 
learning experiences. Much the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards did In the "Tear of the Non-Conference" will 
prove productive. I believe they have provided considerable data useful 
In solving this problem. With these thoughts In mind, I would like to 
propose a structure that would appear to Improve teacher preparation and 
educational practice. 
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PROPOSED TEACHER PREPARATION MODEL 



Hierarchical Strcture 
of Teachers la the 
School 



One or two year residency Including 
specialization on Inner-city or 
suburban problems subject matter 


Professional Teacher \ 


areas, etc. 

College and public schools to share 
training responsibility. 
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One year Internship Including one 
semester with culturally disad- 
vantaged; 

one semester with culturally 
advantaged. 

College and public schools to share 
training responsibility. 


Teacher n 


fully certified ^ 
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One year college graduate program 
Including: 

Professional Education Content 
Micro Teaching 
Clinical Experiences 
Inner-city and suburban 
community experiences. 
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Undergraduate liberal arts college 
program Including: 
one semester of Introduction to 
education plus a field experience. 


BA or BS Degree and employment 
as a Teacher Assistant with 


limited certification ^ 
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Students who think they might be Interested In teaching children would 
take about one semester of professional education In their college program. 
They would concentrate primarily on a liberal arts education. In the educa- 
tion semester^ they would have an Introduction to educational problems and 
a brief field experience, perhaps not as comprehensive as the present stu- 
dent teaching experience. These students would complete the undergraduate 
program and be qualified as teacher assistants. They would be technicians. 
They may wish to teach for a short time, but are not committed to a career 
In education. They may wish to support their husband until he completes 
his professional training. They may then wish to drop out and start a 
family. They can do many things In the classroom of a semi-professional 
nature. They are Intelligent, well-educated and they have an understanding 
of children. After a brief training period, they can do specific tasks 
within the classroom. Their coming and going Is not critical. 

For those people who really want to be professional teachers, we must 
provide additional Intensive professional preparation beyond the four-year 
program. Educators are questioning whether we should develop special pro- 
grams to prepare Inner-city teachers, that perhaps what we really need are 
good professional teachers vdio can function effectively In any socio-economic 
environment. I am convinced they have a valid point, but I am also con- 
vinced we cannot prepare such a teacher In four years. We must extend the 
preparation period for those persons who have a sincere commitment to educa- 
tion, and who really want to be professional teachers. 

These people could be engaged in the pursuit of content similar to 
that proposed by LaGrone in the Teacher Education and Media Project. There 
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is also much in the CUTE concept that could be incorporated into a year of 
intensive education training. 

There would be an immersion into the problems of the inner city and 
also the suburban or more advantaged urban areas. They could get extensive 
experience micro- teaching. They could get clinical experience working with 
remedial reading specialists, with school psychologists, speech correction- 
ists, home-school coordinators and other professional people who diagnose 
the learning problems of children in the classroom and prescribe corrective 
treatment. At the end of this program, these students would enter an 
Internship where they would spend one-half time in an inner-city school and 
one-half time with pupils from a different socio-economic group. During this 
period the college and public school would share the responsibility for 
additional training and refinement of skills . 

At the end of this time, these persons could be certificated as teach- 
ers. This preparation would be somewhat similar to the present master’s 
degree, but the program emphasis Is considerably different. Hopefully, there 
would be less emphasis on course taking and credit acquisition, more emphasis 
on the actual problems that teachers face, more Integration of theory and 
reality. There would not be the sharp division between the ivy walls of 
college and the real life of pupils. 

If they so desire, these people could remain at this level for their 
entire professional career and should be able to work with any child. But 
if they wish to become top-level professionals, they can have an additional 
one or two year residency period. Here they might begin to specialize, 
focusing on inner-city problems, suburban problems, reading or other subject 
matter areas. They may desire to specialize in the pr:Lmnry or intermediate 
grades. At the end of this time, they would have the equivalent of the 
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present doctor of education degree minus the thesis. The enq>hasls, however j 
is not on research) the main orientation Is not preparation for college 
teaching. They would be specially prepared to work In public schools. They 
would be designated professional teachers with salaries that would be roughly 
equivalent to a college professor. There would be no need In terms of sta- 
tus or financial reward to desert the public schools and move to more lucra- 
tive or prestigious positions. 

A school organized to utilize the talents of these persons could be 
financed for little more than the cost of present schools. If you consider 
a school of 250-300 elementary pupils, you would need one professional teach- 
er. This person Is a curriculum specialist. He could work with children 
and teadiers. He would serve as an Instructional leader, who understands 
how to work with people. You would need three certificated teachers. For 
each certificated teacher, you would need two or three teacher assistants. 

You would then have an instructional team, consisting of the teacher, two 
or three teacher assistants, and an Intern. You could add to this team 
teacher aides, housewives from the community who could carry out many rou- 
tine, non-educatlonal tasks. 
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PROPOSED CLASSROOM STRUCTURE MODEL: 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Professloi 


lal Teacher 







Instructional Team 
composed of: 

one - Teacher 
two - Teacher Assis- 
tants 

one - Intern 
one - Non-Professional 
Teacher Aide 



Instructional Team 
composed of: 

lone - Teacher 
two - Teacher Assis- 
tants 

one - Intern 
one - Non-Professional 
Teacher Aide 



Instructional Team 
composed of: 

one - Teacher 
two - Teacher Assis- 
tants 

one - Intern 
one - Non-Professional 
Teacher Aide 



Salary Schedule 



Professional Teacher .... 

Teacher 

Teacher Assistant 

Intern 

Non-Professional Teacher Aide 



Steps 10 - 20 
Steps 6-12 
Steps 1-6 
1/2 of Step 1 
Prevailing hourly wage 



As shown by the preceding dlsgrsm, this structure would result In s 
true Instructions! tesm. Esch Indlvldusl would be doing those tssks for 
which he Is qualified end for which he has been prepared. Remuneration 
would be made according to preparation and the level of competence required 
to perform tasks. 

It appears a model of this type would provide for a coordinated attack 
on the critical problems facing education. A less comprehensive effort 
will not be sufficient. Although I have described only an elementary model, 
a similar structure could be developed for secondary schools. 

These are the dreams we dream. These are the goals we seek. Probably 
ten years from now we will find our dreams were too small and our vision 
too limited. We dare not cease to dream; but as we dream, we must also ba 
awake to the crises we face today. We must use whatever skill and Ingenuity 
we have to meet these challenges and make our schools relevant for the 
children who populate them. 
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CUTE STAFF 



Grant M. Clothier 
Director 5401 Brookalde Boulevard 
Treadvay Hall, MPTC/TJMKC 
Kansas City, Missouri 



Albert L. Sargis 
Sociologist 

5401 Brookslde Boulevard 
Treadway Hall, MPTC/UMKC 



Dorothy J. Watson 
Elementary Teacher Education 
Specialist 

5401 Brookslde Boulevard 
Treadway Hall, MPTC/UMKC 



Irving Kartus, M. D. 
Psychiatrist 

9120 Ward Parkway Terrace 
Kansas City, Missouri 



CUTE PARTICIPANTS 



Spring Scmecter, 1968 



Vera Jo Aull 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Mlsiourl 


Kathleen Madden 
University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Toni Bartol 
St. Mary College 
Xavier, Kanaaa 


Jane Marcus 
William Woods College 
Fulton, Missouri 


Jackye Greenberg 
University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Sherry Plekaar 
Baker University 

Baldwin, Kansas 

• 


Barbara Hillman 
William Woods College 
Fulton, Mlsosurl 


Paul Platz 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Bobbie Jacks tel t 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 


Kathy Powers 

University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Evelyn Johnson 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Andl Richter 
Avila College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mary Kirby 

University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Sherry Smoot 

University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Sheila Lane 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Jim Wehn 

Rodchurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Kathy Loncar 
St. Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 


Tom Wesloh 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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CUTE PARTICIPANTS 



Fall Sanaa ter, 1968 



Linda Louis Ames toy 
St. Mary Collage 
Xavier, Kansas 

John Dee Bacheller 
Missouri Valley College 
Marshall, Missouri 

Katharine E. Benham 
William Woods College 
Fulton, Missouri 

Ellen Jane Burger 
Missouri Valley College 
Marshall, Missouri 

Louanne Claussen 

Mt. St. Scholastica College 

Atchison, Kansas 

Jamas Glennon Dailey 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Alias Jean Durlacher 
University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Martha Mason Eiker 
University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Patricia Garrett 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

Cletus R. Gsssman 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Sandra Sue Hickman 
Central Methodist College 
Fayette, Missouri 



Janet L. Hilger 

Mt. St. Scholastica College 

Atchison, Kansas 

Christine Horsely 

Mt. St. Scholastica College 

Atchison, Kansas 

Susan C. Markley 

Mt. St. Scholastica College 

Atchison, Kansas 

Sally Jean Meriweather 
Central Methodist College 
Fayette, Missouri 

Dennis A. Morton 
University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Ann K. Pacey 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

William Allen Ransom 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Robert A. Rodriguez 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Karen J. Ruff at to 
St. Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 

Virginia A. Sander 
St. Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 

Felix J. Witkowlcz 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 



AST CLINIC REGISTRANTS 



April 24-27, 1968 



Nrs. R* B. Alexander 
1117 West Pullen Street 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 71601 

Dr. Alvin Allen 
429 South Elizabeth 
Wichita, Kansas 67213 

Dr. Roger Anderson 
State College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

Mr. Theodore E. Andrews 
8 Sevilla Drive 
Elnora, New York 12065 

Dr. Madeline H. Apt 
Wright State University 
Colonel Glenn Highway 
Dayton , Ohio 45431 

Dr. Frank P. Bazell 
401 Adams Hall 

Northern Illinois University 
Dekalb , Illinois 60115 

Edward Beasley 

4826 Sorter Drive 

Kansas City, Kansas 66104 

Mrs. Jessie H. Beasley 
3261 Monroe Street 
Paducah, Kentucky 42001 

Samuel Bishop 

Intermediate School 

106 Washington Street 

East Orange, New Jersey 07017 

Walter J. Blanchard 

38 Barber Avenue 

Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 



Sister M. Bonaventure, O.P. 
Dominican College 
5915 Erie Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 

Mrs. Ethel Mae Bonner 
19393 Charest 
Detroit, Michigan 48234 

Mr. Howard Boshoven 
5105 Momlngside Drive 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Sister Madallta Bruns, CSJ 
Marymount College 
Saline 9 Kansas 

Alice Burnett 
Indiana University 
The Northwest Campus 
3400 Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 46408 

Mrs. Alice Y. Butler 

1407 Crittendon Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C, 20011 

Mrs. Beatrice F. Chalt 
2931 Ensley Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 

Sister Eileen Christopher 
Sacred Heart College 
3100 McCormick Avenue 
Wichita, Kansas 67213 

Suone Collner 
c/o Miss Paula Teigeler 
480 North 15th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
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Dr. Herbert L. Coon 
716 Stinson Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 

Mrs. Lillian Dimitroff 
1525 Brummel Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60202 

Mr. Allen Doty 
c/o Mr. Merle Hudson 
3515 Nichols Road 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

Sister Margaret Edward 
Department of Catholic Education 
320 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Dr, Cal Eland 

Upper Midwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

2968 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 

Mr. Frankie Dale Elmore 
1916 Second Avenue North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 

Dr. John Ether 
SUNY at Albany 
Albany, New York 12203 

Mrs. Blanche 0. Evans 
208 Osceola Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Miss Hannah J. Felton 
727 Harvard Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 

Miss Mildred J, Fischle 
246 LaSalle Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14215 

Mr. Gene Franks 
1211 Dana Drive 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 



Rev. Eugene F. Gallagher 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 58131 

Mr, Daniel Ganeles 
SUNY at Albany 
Albany, New York 12203 

Mrs, Salley Geis 
760 Crescent Lane 
Lakewood, Colorado 80215 

Dr. I, David Click 
652 Greenfield Road 
Maumee, Ohio 43537 

Sister Teresa Gomez 
Acting Chairman 
Department of Education 
1209 Brown Street 
Marycrest College 
Davenport, Iowa 52804 

Mrs. Beth Griesel 
Miller Hall 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Latinee G, Gillattee 
529 Van Burne Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C, 20012 

Mr. Frederick Hahn 
150 Union Road 

Roselle Park, New Jersey 07204 

Dr. Marvin Henry 

21 Crescent Drive 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 

Miss Elizabeth Hostetler 
1909 Woodward Place 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 

Dr. George E. Hudlburg 
R. R. 4, Box 380 
Pittsburg, Kansas 66762 



Dr. Norman Frenzel Mr. Monroe Hughbanks 

Wisconsin State University McPherson College 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin McPherson, Kansas 64460 
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Miss Mildred Hume 

4344 Reservoir Boulevard 

Minneapolis » Minnesota 55421 

Mr. Dale Jantz 
2301 Westport 
Wichita, Kansas 

Mrs. Helen Jennings 
Route 2, North Lake 
Gobles, Michigan 49055 

Mrs. Ve Nona Johnson 
8041 South Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Anita F. Jones 
517 South Florence 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 

Mr. James D. Kesler 
Washburn University 
1127 Mac Vicar 
Topeka, Kansas 66604 

Miss Katherine Kharas 
201 Edgar Road 

Webster Groves, Missouri 63119 

Mr. Rowland Kllnk 

226 North Third Street 

River Falls, Wisconsin 54022 

Dr. W. W. Laugher y 
3035 Conrow Drive 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

Miss Annabel Lee 
University of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 98416 

Mr. Ronald L. Lien 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 

Sister Mary Hugh McLamey, CSJ 
Fontbonne College 
6800 Wydown 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Mr. Galam Mannan 
Indiana University 
The Northwest Campus 
3400 Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 46408 

Miss Carol Marshall (Ed.d) 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 

Dr. Dawn V. Martin 
7120 Bridgetown Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Caryl A. Middleton 
4010 Clear View Drive 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Wesley J. Matson 

311 East Birch Road 

Whlteflsh Bay, Wisconsin 53217 

Mrs. Mary M. Mercer 

1111 Hastle Road 

Whlteflsh Bay, Wisconsin 53217 

Dr. Richard Mitchell 
2705 N. W. 26th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73107 

Mr. Daniel R. Moerdyk 
1220 Howard Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

Mr. Vincent J. Natale 
220 Yarkardale Drive 
Rochester, New York 14615 

Mrs. Jewell Nearing 
9050 South Parnell 
Chicago, Illinois 60620 

Mrs. Eunice H. Nelson 

844 Barnaby Street, S. E., No. 303 

Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James N. Nesmith 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
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Dr. William B. Nestle 
42 Adams Street 
Brockporty New York 14420 

Dr. Khoda S. Newman 

449 Clairemont Avenue 

c/o Dr. Cornelia C. Eldrege 

Apartment H-2 

Decatur, Georgia 30030 

Mr. Paul Oberle 
2353 Vean 

Saginaw, Michigan 48603 

Miss Mary Ann Olsen 
Administration Office 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 

Mr. Alan Oppenheim 
Indiana University 
The Northwest Campus 
3400 Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 

Dr. Floyd Perry 
State College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

Miss Beatrice Petrick 
418 North 1st Street 
Dekalb, Illinois 40115 

Mrs. J. R. Phillips 

2316 35th Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50310 

Mr. Ted Pollard, Principal 
Harrison Elementary School 
1500 North 4th Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Sister Christopher Prince 
Dominican College 
5915 Erie Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 

James Regan 

Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 



Floyd N. Reis ter 
35 Macopln Avenue 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 

Mr. Robert L. Scholl 
519 Glenview Drive 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 

Dr. James Selee 
1826 Meanner Drive 
Omaha, Nebraska 68114 

Miss Alice Sheveland 
602 Dry Grove 
Normal, Illinois 

Mr. Harold V. Siegrist 
Woodlawn School 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Charles W. Smith 

808 Ridge Drive, Apt. N-08 

Dekalb, Illinois 60115 

Miss Sandra Noel Smith 
1845 Harvard Street, N. W. 
Apartment 223 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Mr. George Stang 
5 Ventnor Drive 
Edison, New Jersey 08817 

G. John Stoeltlng 
Wisconsin State University 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 
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